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NOTE. 

On the Article with Proper Names. 

Many years ago, twenty or more, thoroughly dissatisfied with 
the ordinary statements as to the article with proper names, and 
convinced that the bare formulae ' deiktic ' or ' demonstrative ' 
and ' anaphoric ' did not help my students to the real feeling of 
the articular proper noun, I ran through certain prose authors in 
order to ascertain whether there was any considerable variation in 
the amount of use, and I was not long in finding what I sought. 
That the poets, outside of comedy, did not make much use of 
the article with proper names is an old story. Homer does not 
use it. In lyric poetry it is rare, and Pindar's tov 'imtoKkeav 
(P. 10, 57), if genuine, is a blemish, pardonable in a boy of Doric 
leanings (see Miiller, Dorier, III 504). In the tragic poets it is 
so little employed that Valckenaer (ad Eur. Phoen. 147) went 
so far as to deny its occurrence. In short, the use is essentially 
a prose use, and that fact gives the tone approximately. It 
does not belong to the more elevated rangej.it belongs to the 
sphere of familiar language. And no wonder. Pointing is vulgar, 
and with the proper name the article is a pointer, and in the main a 
needless pointer, so that it may well serve as an index of familiar 
style, a linguistic gesture allowable only where an actual gesture 
would be tolerable. But any observation to this effect will be 
sought in vain either in Kriiger, or in Kiihner, or in Madvig, or 
in Hadley-Allen, or in Goodwin, or in Koch, or in Kaegi. To be 
sure, the absence of such an observation may be due to the fact 
that the Germans, who write our school-grammars directly or 
indirectly, do not need to be told about the tone of the article with 
proper names, but English-speaking people do need to be told 
about it, for standard English does not use the article with proper 
names, except in the plural, as ' the Smiths,' and in that case the 
proper noun becomes a common noun. Such expressions as 'the 
Patti,' ' the Materna,' are exotic and hopelessly vulgar. I have 
said that the Germans ought to have no difficulty about the tone, 
but even they have become uneasy of late, and Blass has waked 
up to the importance of the matter for Demosthenes (see A. J. P. 
XI 107), and some years ago Herbst wrote an elaborate paper on 
the article with proper nouns in Thukydides (see A. J. P. II 541), 
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so that we may expect something exhaustive before long, and 
with the exhaustiveness the usual over-refinement and minute and 
unremunerative subdivision. 1 

1 This little note, which was intended simply to call attention to an important 
subject, has been repeatedly crowded out by the pressure of other matter, and 
ought to be superfluous now that a special treatise has been published which 
professes to cover the whole ground of the article with the proper noun in 
Attic prose. But the dissertation of Carolus Schmidt, de articulo in nominibus 
propriis apud Atticos scriptores pedestres (Kiel, 1890), does not present a full 
statistic, does not answer all the questions that might properly be asked, and 
deals with the formulae of anaphora and stress in the usual unsatisfactory, 
shifty way. Still some stylistic points come out from Schmidt's researches, 
and even he sees that authors like Thukydides and Plato differ from each 
other in this point as in others, that dialogue and narrative show marked 
divergencies, that rapid recital and leisurely description, summarizing oratio 
obliqua and detailed oratio recta, follow different laws. 

In the general part Schmidt discusses the article with names of continents, 
Evpanrri and 'Acta being regularly articular, while the names of countries, 
though felt as adjectives, and felt as elliptical, are not so regular. Islands 
vary. Mountains have the article more frequently than not, and the very 
common addition of to 6po$ or the like shows that the mere name did not 
satisfy the Athenian mind. Seas have the article in inscriptions, otherwise 
they are fluctuating. Rivers usually take 6 nora/ios and follow the pattern of 
the mountains. Cities and towns lack the article in inscriptions. Heipaievf 
is used when a part of the city is meant and not the harbor as such — a dis- 
tinction which may, however, be wiped out by the ever ready anaphora. 
Shrines and sacred inclosures, being substantivized adjectives, have the article, 
but the festivals of the gods are anarthrous in the inscriptions of the best 
time. Writers vary. In combination with x°P17 s ' iV < which suggests legal 
formality, Demosthenes omits the article. The names of the tribes vary. The 
Athenian says of ships 1? 'Apya, f/ 'ZaAa/uvia, 1? XlapaAog, just as we say ' The 
Etruria,' ' The Umbria '; and the article is used with statues as in English. 
In the matter of the article gods fare very much as men do. In faded oaths, 
vij Aia, pa Aia, Trpbg Aid;, the article is omitted as a rule. If an appellative 
is added to the name of the god, both name and appellative take or omit 
the article, as we have seen above. A few names of men and women always 
have the article, as 17 TlvBia, hardly a substantive. Every one knows the differ- 
ence between QovuvSidft 'ASijvaloc and 6. 6 'Adt/valog. fyaXioQ 'EpaTOKAsiJov is 
an official designation, 'Afio^of 6 ' AAmfiiaSov is a popular designation, but even 
in inscriptions the genitive of the first name forces the article. So 'Afjo^ero 
tov 'AAKifiiadov. As we have had occasion to emphasize before (A. J. P. VI 486), 
we cannot always distinguish between ol AaneSaipovtoi aal 'Afh/valoi and ol 
Aatcedcufiovioi Kal ol 'Adrjvaloi. The Greeks were not so particular in this 
respect as they ought to have been. In fact they were often as careless as we 
are habitually in the repetition and in the omission of the article in such 
cases (A. J. P. IV 254). Much of this general part lacks novelty and one is 
wicked enough to prefer naked figures. 

As to the individual usage, Schmidt reminds us that we are not to look for a 
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The plan that I followed in my little investigation was to attack 
those passages in which the same proper name recurred often. 
In some authors I found that there was a certain steadiness in the 

history of the article with proper nouns because the earliest author and the latest 
are sundered by too brief a space. And then their provinces are so different 
and their geniuses are so different. Fortunately that is precisely what interests 
us in the whole matter. It is with the article here as with the article in com- 
bination with the infinitive, a matter of style. 

The first author taken up is Thukydides, whose characteristic ' duritas ' in 
the use of the article Schmidt does not fail to emphasize. Herbst, as is well 
known (see above), has consecrated a special study to the article with the proper 
noun in Thukydides, and has drawn the most important conclusions from the 
results of his examination. But Schmidt is far from accepting all Herbst's 
categories, and prefers his own 'stress' to Herbst's 'contrast.' Unqualified 
approbation, however, is given to Herbst's rule that all side remarks, all paren- 
thetic observations, everything that lies outside of the narrative proper is free 
from the law of anaphora. And yet in the application of the law Schmidt 
cannot always agree with Herbst. Another and not dissimilar law is the omis- 
sion of the article in oratio obliqua, which lacks the lively tone, the familiar 
emphasis, the verbal gesticulation of oratio recta, and lacking these naturally 
lacks the article, though even oratio obliqua is exposed to the intrusion of intense 
stress. Especially interesting is the observation that the same rapidity of 
movement that prompts the use of the historical present prompts the disuse 
of the article with the proper noun, and as specimens of contrasted styles 
Schmidt selects the first book as comparatively oligarthrous, the sixth and 
seventh as comparatively polyarthrous. In the speeches little use is made of 
the article with proper nouns. 

For Plato Schmidt formulates the rule that in the narrative portion the proper 
name after its first introduction has an anaphoric article. In the dialogue 
itself the article is not used. In the Apology the absence of the article with 
the names of the accusers is in conformity with the best oratorical usage. 

The unsatisfactory character of the MSS of Xenophon casts suspicion on 
the soundness of the tradition as to the articular proper noun in that author. 
Still the article is used, as in Thukydides, more freely in easy, flowing narra- 
tive than in succinct account. It is lacking in oratio obliqua, lacking in 
dialogue. 

Turning to the orators, in the Helena of Gorgias, the heroine lacks the 
article only when she is first mentioned and only when she is last men- 
tioned. In Antiphon I fyikoveuq is anarthrous when first mentioned, then 
always articular (nine times). So 'SpaSije in V. The article is little 
used in Andokides. In Lysias the names of opponents have no article^ 
as a rule, and the names of nationalities are anarthrous. In the epideictic 
orations of Isokrates the article is rarely employed with proper names ; 
and in the forensic speeches the opponents are anarthrous. But it is not 
until he comes to Isaios that Schmidt wakes up to the truth from which I 
started in my little note that the article with the proper name belongs to popu- 
lar diction. The article with the proper noun is an innovation, he says, and 
whence could it have come except from the people ? A droll way of putting 
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anaphora, but in others the variation bade defiance to rule. Espe- 
cially interested was I to find that in the Trapeziticus of Isokrates, 
one of the few dikanic speeches of that worthy, a speech of which 
he was doubtless ashamed in later years, the name Uac.W is used 
by that pink of Attic propriety thirty-two times, always without 
the article, once with oW. At the other pole stands Plato, as 
every one knows, and it seemed not without significance that 
Isokrates, who affected tragic stateliness even in such details as 
the v (<j>(\kv(ttCk6p, approaches the usage of the tragic poets, while 
Plato, the student of the mimes, draws near to Aristophanes, who 
uses the article with the proper noun more freely, as he uses the 
article more freely at any rate.' But even a slight examination 

it. In Isaios the avoidance of the articular proper noun is noticed as coin- 
ciding with the avoidance of the hiatus, both being indications of more care- 
ful composition and more elevated style in those speeches in which the 
double avoidance is the rule. In the study of the usage of Demosthenes, 
Schmidt's master, Blass, to whom the dissertation is dedicated, had led the 
way (see A. J. P. XI 107), but the mobility of Demosthenes puzzles our inves- 
tigator and leaves him often as helpless as he was in the presence of Plato's 
shifting moods, for Demosthenes does not recognize the obligation of low 
relief imposed by oratio obliqua, and uses the articular proper nouns as freely 
as he swears. It is this spice of the blackguard in Demosthenes, this lawless- 
ness in the teeth of a distinct recognition of law that makes Demosthenes so 
delightful. Your Hypereides, your Lykurgos, your Aischines are much better 
behaved. Hypereides always omits the article with his opponent Ay/ioodevric, 
always with Eiftwjnroc. Lykurgos prosecutes Leokrates without tacking the 
Jlabellum of an article to his name. Aischines calls Timarchos by name 37 
times and lapses seldom if ever into the article, and Ktesiphon is treated 
in very much the same way. But Demosthenes refuses to be bound, and in 
the presence of the shiftings of that consummate Proteus our bewildered 
questioner concludes that the use of the article with the proper noun is a mat- 
ter of interpretation. But he has himself brought us a little further than that. 
1 See Fuller, de articuli in antiquis Graecis comoediis usu, Leipzig diss., 
1888, p. 34 foil. Fuller does not satisfy the conditions of the research, but 
some use can be made of his material. As for comparative statistics he only 
tells us that in the first thousand verses of 

Aisch. Prom. V. the article occurs 210 times. 
Sophokl. Oed. T. " " 303 " 

Eur. Med. " " 159 " 

Ar. Vespae, " " 562 " 

Plat. Phaedo(Stallb.)" " 768 " 

The small number in Eur. as compared with Soph, is not what might have 
been expected, but those who know the oscillations of Euripides will suspend 
judgment until more is known than this exhibit yields. 
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serves to show that the pretty contrast between Plato and Isokrates 
is not simply a contrast of individualities, it is a contrast of prov- 
inces, for none of the orators uses the articular proper noun with 
anything like the freedom that characterizes Plato or even the 
historians, and we must recognize in these cases the obligations of 
official speech. The orators, in short, complied to a certain 
extent with the style of official inscriptions, which eschew the 
article with proper nouns, ' even if they are generally known or 
have been previously mentioned." The inscriptional use of the 
article with the names of deities takes us into a different region 
and suggests a time when the proper name carried with it more 
significance, and the familiar rule that the article is either omitted 
or repeated before the name of a deity and the attribute (z«ir 
ituttip, 6 Ztiis 6 aa>TTjp) is another instance of the power of formulae 
in matters of religious ceremony. 

But the 'Article with Proper Nouns' is a chapter in the aesthetics 
of Greek syntax that I have neither time nor inclination to work 
out. The great facts lie on the surface, patent to every eye. The 
quest of more subtle differences among authors, departments, 
periods and dialects I am content to leave to others. 

B. L. GlLDERSLEEVE. 

1 Meisterhans, 8 183. 



